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meee ZIBAH, Caliph of 

tay Perfia, reigned in all 
the magnificence,un- 
fe manly eafe, and 
MLO | eoewads delights, 
>) esi ee (ge {0 con{picuousin the 
LP! tt Ww palaces of the Mo- 
narchs of the Eaft. Buried beneath 
the impenetrable veil of pleafure, 
neither the groans of his fubjetts, 
opprefied by wicked magiftrates ; 
the cries of theorphans, whom the 
favage banditti of the mountains 
had wantonly deprived of their pa- 
rents, nor the meltieg tears of the 
widows, ftripped and expofed to all 
the miferies of defpair, could find 
admittance. But, tho’ the moft 
complicated fcenes of human mife- 
ry were difregarded, yet the tremen- 
dous hand of providence no fooner 
vifibly appeared, than the Monarch 
trembled on his throne; thefe de- 
lufive {cenes of pleafure which had 
fo long bewitched him, he beheld 
with horror and deteftation ; and 
thofe objeéts which he had hi- 
therto beheld with contempt, now 
appeared only worthy of his atten- 
tion, 

Sicknefs feized this volaptuous 
Caliph, and the angel of death 
ftared him tremenduoufly in the 
face. Where’ could he fly for fuc- 
cour, or to whom could he petition 
with any hopes’ of fuccefs? Virtue 
he had defpifed, neglected juitice, 
and laughed at. the precepts of re- 
ligion. To the latter, however, 
he had now recourfe, and difpatched 
a meffenger for. the venerable Ab- 
dallah, who was a conftant votary 
at the‘ holy fhrine in the. temple at 
Mecca. 
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His arrival being notified to the 
Caliph, he ordered him to be brought 
into his prefence. No fooner did 
this venerable man enter the cham- 
ber of Ozibah than he cried out, 
** Glory eternal to the King, whofe 
dominions are fafe from decay, and 
whofe kingdom is everlafting. The 
extent of the heavens, and the 
boundaries of the earth, are but 
minute parts of his creation ; and 
infinite fpace but a {mall point of 
his productions. He has regulated 
the order of the univerfe, and the 
government of the fons of Adam 
by the underftanding of Kings who 
exercife juftice. By his decrees 
the ties of love, and the bonds of 
affection, are fafiened ; and he has 
implanted, in the various beings 
and creatures of his workman hip, 
the paffion of inclination and union 
with a mutual tendency to fociety ; 
and praifes without end are due to 
the fouls of the prophets, who 
walked in the paths of righteoufnefe, 
and directed che way to obtain ever- 
lafting felicity. 

But thou, O mighty Monarch of 
the Eaft, haft chofen the paths of 
pleafureinftead of virtue, and obeyed 
the irregular fallies of thine appe- 
tites in oppofition to the precepts of 
religion. For this the arrow of 
difeafe was fhot from the bow of 
omnipotence, to fhew unthinking 
mortals how infignifcantis all their 
boatted ftrength, when oppofed by 
the arm of that Being who inha- 
biteth eternity. 

But he always thinks of mercy, 
even in the midft of juftice; nor 
ever ftrikes, but wifhes at the 
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258 
fame time the converfion of the of- 
fen der. 
The other night. returning to my 
h | cell, from trimming the midnight 
) «=> lamps in the koly temple at Mecca, 
beneld the brilliant concave of 
the fkies was veiled from the fight 
of mortals, by black and impene- 
trable clouds. The thunders grumb- 
led in the dittant fkies, and feemed 
to foretel the horror of a future 
tempeit. Scarce had I entered the 
door of mine habitation, than the 
an thunder became far more loud and 
y dreatful; fo that the rocks feemed 
} to move, and the very foundations 
of the world tha'se. The fheets of 
lightning extended themfelves from 
: one fide of the heavens to the other: 
i And the torrents of water, that 
iN 
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poured down from the adjacent 
mountains, feemed to threaten the 
. earth with a fecond deluge. Surely, 
a cried J, the avenging arm of Pros 
vidence is now executing its juaf- 
tice on a finful land, or the dif- 
folution of al] things is approach- 
ing. 

As I pronounced thefe words, I 
looked up, and faw a young man fit- 
ting near me clothed in a long 
robe, whofe whitenefs equalled that 
of the fnow on the mountains of 
Candahar. I flood trembling be- 
fore him, but he faid to me, ** Fear 
not, Abdallah, I am one of thofe 
benevolent Beings that watch over 
the children of the duft, and direct 
their fteps in the paths of virtue. 
Thou art terrified at the prefent 
tempeit, and canft lock upon it ws A 
as the effect of the wrath of an uf- 
fended deity :: Whereas, wait thou 
acquainted with the true nature of 
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iy things, thou wouldft be convinced, 
i that it is entirely owing to his good- 
;) ° nefs and mercy. Thander and ftorms 


i are as much the works of the Father 
; of the univerfe, as the fruits and 
ii flowers that enrich and adorn the 
| ‘ earth; and he is obeyed and hos 
BE noured by florms and tempeiis, as 
| well as by the gentle and fragrant 
breath of the morning. The fun, 
which, by his genial warmth, chears 
t and animates the whole creation, 
| leads us to the worfhip of him who 
' is the-author of life and happinefs : 
| | The light which embellifhes and 









































Sickne/s not always a Misfortune. 


adorns every part of the univerfe, 
is a lively reprefentation of him 
who is the very eflence of beauty . 
and comelinefs; the rivers, the 
forefts, the verdure and fruits of the 
earth, ali declare his goodnefs, and 
are {o many inftances of his bounty 
towards the childrenof men. But 
the voice of his thunder is appointed 
to awaken thofe who either abufe or 
difregard his bleffings, and to brin 
them to a fenfe wf their duty “ad 
dependence on him. 

But ftorms are not only defigned 
as aleffon of inftru€tion; for they 
alfo of themfelves produce very hap- 
py effects, by cleanfing and purging 
the air of any impurities, or un- 
wholefome vapours, that too longa 
fiagnation might occafion ; by de- 
firoying thofe fwarms of infeéts, 
which, though ufeful in fome re- 
fpects, yet would prove prejudicial 
to mankind. Thus are thefe ob- 
jects of terror only inftruments in 
the hand of omnipotence, where- 
by he produces the moft falutary 
eftedts.” Saying this, he rofeup, and 
left me to refle&t on what he had 
delivered. - 

And now, O mighty ruler of this 
extenfive empire, let me intreat you 
to look upon this affli€tion as in- 
tended by the beneficent Father of 
nature, as an earneit of his good- 
will ; and as I was taught to look 
on ftorms and tempefts, only as in- 
ftruments in his hands, tending to 
promote the happinefs of his creas 
tures; fo fhould we confider fick- 
nefs as an inftrament of the fame 
kind, tendingto make us acquainted 
with our true condition, the uncer-~ 
tainty of all earthly happine(s, ‘and 
Cauie us to fix our defires on that 
true felicity, which hes. beyond the 
grave, and whofe limits are thofe of 
eternity itfelf,”’ 

‘Lhis {fpeech greatly pleafed Ozi- 
bah, who, turning himfelt towards 
Abdallah, anfwered, *‘O Abdaliah, 
a-few days ago I thought myfelf 
great and happy; Iwas frefh as the 
vernal rofe, and ftrong as the cedar 
of the mountain; but now my 
ftrength is waited and dried up, and 
joy and pleafure vanifhed from my 
fight. I rely wholly on omnipo- 
teace; and, fhould he exiend his 
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deftruétion, I will conflantly endea- 
vour to tread the paths of virtue, 
and to obey the precepts of reli- 
gion. ‘The orphan fhall find in me 
a father, the oppreffed a deliverer, 
andthe ftranger a friend and pro. 
tector. Return, Abdallah, to thy 
place, and, when thou poureft out 
thy prayers, in the holy temple of 
Mecca, remember Ozibah, thy 
King and friend,’ 

Abdallah accordingly returned to 
his habitation, and foon after the 
King recovered from his ficknefs. 
His firft care was to remove thofe 
Magiltrates who oppreifed the peo- 
ple, placing, in their ftead, men of 
integrity and virtue. He alfo re. 
gulated every thing which he found 
amifs in the government. Nor 
would he admit any to approach 
him, uniefs they were lovers of 
virtue. By perfevering in thefe no- 
ble a&ions, his kingdom foon be- 
came rich and powerful, and all his 
fubje&s happy. 


On the present Depravity of our Man- 
mers, and the Method of amending 
them. 


THE depravity of manners iz now 

become a general complaint, 
and not without reafon. Though 
itis perhaps an unthankful and a 
difagreeable office to hold up the 
mirrour to human nature, and bring 
to its view its own deformity ; yet 
be it at the fame time remembered, 
thatic is the only way to ftimulate 
it to a reformation, and thatas the 
wound whichis never fearched is 
not likely to be cured, fo thofe 
faults which are fuffered to pafs un- 
obferved, are leaft likely to be 
amended. 

Amongit many inftances, let us 
confine our ftrictures co this metro- 
polis. Whata{cene opens on our 
view ! Among the Great, what 
animofities and diffenfions ; in pub- 
lic life, what thuffling and cutting, 
what gralping at piaces: Ja 
private life, among fome of rank, 
what enormous luxury and extrava.- 
gance, betting thoulands on a horie, 
a cock, or a catd, while multi- 
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arm, and raife me fromthe pitof tudes are ftarving for want of 


bread, 

Amongft the middling fort, what 
itreligion, profanenefs, and diilo- 
lutenefs of manners, while they are 
apeing thofe of their fuperiors, and 
running tofuch exccfles, as rua at 
once their health, fortunes, and 
characters. 

The lower clafs of people how 
abandoned; how Jolt tp all fenfe of 
fhame, or even honefly itfelf; let 
the fcenes that daily (till oltener 
nightly) prefent themielves, bear 
witnels, 

Bribery and corruption, luxary 
and extravagance, impiety, Ingrati- 
tude, and a total diffolureneis of 
manners, are the characterilticks 
of this age: fome of the Great firft 
fet the example, and from them the 
infeftion has {pread itfelfamong all 
Orders of men, fochat the prevailing 
diftingtions are now the Jns and the 
Outs, the Buyers and the Bought, the 
Corrupters and the Corrupted 5 the 
feducers of others innocence, and 
the proftituters of their own.—Nays 
our very virtues are tained with 
felf-love, and that fpirit of publick 
charity fo boaited by fomeas an or- 
Nament to Ourage, there is grea 
reafon to fear, owes its tile oltener 
to oltentation, than a due fente of 
our duty to Gad, and love to our 
neighbour. ‘I‘nefe are but general 
obfervations ; yet how odious the 
portrait! fhould we come yet near- 
er, and defcribe an exalied characte 
ter vilifying his brother; a Patriot 
crufhiog liberty; a Clergyman ré€e 
commending and ccuntenancing 
vice, obfcenity and blaiphemy ; a 
wealthy Merchant fpurning from 
his door the only friend by whom 
he was raifed ; or a father fufiering 
his only child to perifh for want, 
while he riots in debauchery ; how 
much more fink ng, and more hatce 
ful would ic appear? Yetall thetfe 
have we feen, andthe inilances are 
too recent; what wonder then the 
common people catch the vices of 
their betters, improving on their 
plan of wickedne({s ? Are our peo- 
ple difhoneft in their dealings? Are 
they impious, ungrateful, and fub- 
ject to corruption ? Some in higher 
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life fet them the example. Are 
they ene profligate ? C--r--ets 
fhallkeepthemin countenance. Are 
they libidinous, grofs, abufive? Do 
they condemn order and fet law 
at dehance ? Charagters which 
ought to be held in efleem, are not 
afhamed to be fo. Nor are vices 
the moit unnatural without their pa 
trons, even amongft fome of dif- 
tinction. The fountain-head thus 
corrupted, how fhould the ftreams 
be clear? 

Dreadful are the confequences of 
this: honourand honefty are loft ; 
the focial ties which fhould unite 
friend with friend and man with 
man are broken ; liberty is barter- 
ed for gold, and its facred authority 
ufed but as acloak for the moft dar- 
ling licentioufnefs : our ftreets filled 
with beggars, and our gaols with 
criminals ; our youths are debauch- 
ed before they come to maturity ; 
and fome of our fineft women turned 
upon the town. Bad precept, worle 
example, and ill habits, joined to 
the evil bias of our nature, allcon- 
fpire to ruin us; and in a chriftian 
nation of the beft hearts, and pere 
haps the beft laws in the world, 
produce fuch iniquities, fuch dar- 
ing impiteties, as Pagans would 
bluth at. 

It is fome time fince a fociety, 
Goubtlefs at firft a well-meaning 
one, fet abou: areformation amongit 
us: But as all human inftitutions 
are liable to corruption, this great 
work has been not only done by 

halves, bat fome of the fociety’s 
fervants have become more faulty 
than thofe they endeavoured to cor- 
sect, and laid themfelves open to 
profecutions for annoying the inno- 
cent; and not being well enough 
acquainted (I prefume) with the 
laws of their country, have given 
occafion of triumph to the wicked, 
and only hurt the caute of virtue, 
which the iociety would be thought 
to elpoufe. 

Whatthen, it may be afked, can 
be done in this cafe, and how fhall 
we amaend a people whofe great ones 
are debauched, and whofe very cen- 
fors themfelves are wrong-headed 
and blame-worthy ? The difeafe is 
indeed bad enough, but it is not yet 
become io delperate as to be paft all 


cure. Law, as I faid before, we 
have, and (generally fpeaking) the 
beft in the world ; let them be pro- 
perly executed; let not the letter 
but the fpirit of them be regarded ; 
let them no longer prove a fcreen 
for villains—capable of alterations 
and amendments they certainly are, 
according to circumftances ; let 
thefe be judicioufly made and duly 
attended to——Let our great ones 
fet the example; let fome among 
them who have mifguided the peo- 
ple, now refolve to be the patterns 
of decency and good order, as they 
have too long been of folly and de- 
bauchery. 

Let the moft deftructive practice 
of gaming be entirely fupprefled ; 
it is vain todoir, as at prefent, by 
halves; let not the great lavifh 
their money and time fo precious to 
themfelves and the public on fo un- 
manly and baneful a diverfion, 
while the lower clafs are rather en- 
couraged than deterred from it by 
laws not enforced againit it, and 
the prevalence of example in its fa- 
vour. 

Let perjury and corruption be 
made capital crimes; let the fale of 
places he ftopped, and falaries 
which are too {mall augmented, at 
the expence of fuch as are over- 
grown; and let thofe perquifities 
which favour fo ftrongly of bribery 
be entirely abolifhed. 

Let virtue and frugality for once 
(for a fancy) become a fafhion 
among the great; let luxury be re- 
flrained and difcouraged, not by 
fumputary Jaws, but the mcre coer- 
cive force of example; let the 
ftreets be cleared of common pro- 
flitutes, and, according tothe cuftom 
of fome foreign nations, fince there 
will always be fuch people in a 
flate, let them be confined to cer- 
tain bounds, and Jaid uncer proper 
reftritions, and not fufiered to 
walk about feeking whom they may 
cevour, tothe injury of the health 
and purfes of individuals, and the 
heart-breaking of whole families. — 

Finally, let the f{pirit of licenti- 
ouinefs be reprefled by the findtett 
execution of the laws, and honeft 
induftry countenanced and fupport- 
ed; the propagation of the fpecies 
encouraged, and the fatherlels and 
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orphans provided for, and educated 
in the pra¢tice of religion and vir- 
tue. 

When {uch regulations are efta- 
blifhed, then, and not tel] then, 
may we expect to fee our drooping 
country rear her head, & flourifh in 
interna) peace and plenty, to which 
fhe has too long been a itranger. 

For too jure it is that we are now 
on the decline; and as it is not 
from external accidents, but an 
internal decay, that all nations are 
to dread their fate, and as national 
crimes may be fuppofed to bring 
down national puniihments, let us, 
my countrymen, fet about a real re- 
formation, and not continue to pro- 
voke that Being who abhors fin, 
and is able to crufh in a momentthe 
children of difobedience. 


INNOCENCE at CYTHERA, 
din Allegory. 


Ythera is a happy ifland, un- 
known to the greateft part of 
poor blind mortals ; there the air is 
always pure and ferene, there the 
feafous are not liable to the various 
viciiitudes which we find in our 
. hemifphere, there the face of the 
waters is never ruffled but by the 
foft breath of the Zephyrs, and the 
breaits of the happy inhabitants 
have never felt the forms which the 
violence of paffions and diforderly 
appetities commonly raifes. Inno- 
cence, the fovereign of this delicious 
ifle, holds her throne only in the 
hearts of her fubjects; they dearly 
love her government, and know no 
other pleafure than that flowing 
from their fidelity. Here the charm- 
ing Themira paified delightful days, 
reclining on the bofom cf her So- 
vereign, whofe favourite fhe was. 
Innocence had con{ult the Goddefs 
Deftiny,. the abfolute difpofer of 
both Gods and men, with regard 
tothe fate of her favourite. ‘The- 
mira muit, anfwered fhe, after her 
arrival in Cythera be left to her 
Own managment ; ber happinefs or 
mifery depends ow her fidelity and 
attachment toyou. At this Inno. 
cence fetched a figh,but, when once 
eltiny hath uttered her decrees, 
chere is no poffibility of an appeal ! 


Innocence at Cythera. An Allegory. 
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Happily nothing had been prefcrib- 
ed to Innocence, with regard to the 
fatal voyage of Themira. She 
therefore refolved to accompany ber 
in acountry where fhe was a firaa- 
ger, 2nd to fupport her, if pofhble, 
again the perilsto which the was 
going to be expofed. 

Themira, full of confidence for 
Innocence, whofe diftates fhe had 
always blindly followed, fets out for 
the happy ifland without the leatt 
reluétance. Scarce were they arriv- 
ed on the fhore of a certain fea, 
whofe face appeared fmooth, bat 
which is famousfor fhipwrecks,than 
the moft bufy pilots offered their 
fervice to carry them to Cythera. 
Pleafure, effeminacy, curiofity, and 


Opportunity exhibited fugerb veflzis, 


from whence a great number of pat- 
fengers reached out their hands to 
Themira, to engage her to take her 
paflage withthem. A venerable old 
man, who had only a {mail bark 
without any ornaments, Came in his 
turn to offer his fervice to our female 
adventurers ; his name was Duty ; 
Innocence, notwithftanding the 
fmalinefs and fimplicity of his petty 
bark, did not deliberate a moment, 
but caufed Themira togo on board. 
You will not repent, faid the reve- 
rend old man tothem, your giving 


.me the preference; I very well 


know all the rocks round Cythera, 
and none of thofe who have taken 
me for their pilot, have ever been 
fhipwrecked in their voyage thither. 
How comes it then, fays Themira 
to him, that your veffel is fo very 
{mal],there is hardly room toaccome- 
modate us ? It is ftill too large, an» 
fwered the good old man, confider- 
ing how few paflengers take me for 
their pilot in chis hazardous voyage; 
it was never fo full as at prefent. 
As he uttered thefe words, the little 
vefle] proceeded happily forward to 
the ifland ; and was followed by 
thefe fuperb vefiels to which Themi- 
ra would have given the preference, 
had not Innocence determined her 
choice in favour of Duty. Themi- 
ra foon found how much trouble her 
tractable difpofition in this refpect 
had faved her, for the winds of jea- 
loufly, fufpicion, delicacy and in- 
conitancy blew furioufly ; and, no 
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262 
fooner was the little veffel iafely ar 
rived, than the others, after itrug- 
pling to no purpofe, againft the vio- 
lence of the waves, were dafhed 
againft the fhore. Several of the 
peffengers pesifhed, and thofe who 
eicaped loft the grea eft part of the 
rich jewels they caisted with them, 
The whole fhore echoe with the 
pitifel criesof chefe unhappy mor- 
tals ; one bewailed the lofs of his 
repofe, another hisreputation, and 
athi:d his health, with a thoufand 
other bleflings which would be end- 
lefs toenumerate. Innocence, who 
was entirely taken upin pitying the 
cafe of thele poor wretches, had for- 
got her votary for a moment, and 
this fhort fpace was enough to de- 
prive her of Themira. Such was 
the will of the Gods, who, in order 
to make the virtue of this lovely 
creature fhine forth in its greatett 
lufire, put it to the feverett trial. 
She perceived, at the entry of a 
thicket, not far from the fhore, a 
child bathed in tcars, who, by 
ftretching out its little hands, feem- 
ed to implore her afliftance. ‘The- 
mira moved with compaffion hatted 
towards him, when, with his finger 
he pointed to a beautiful young 
man, who vainly endeavoured to 
pluck out a dart which was flicking 
in his breaft. Themira very readi- 
ly offered him her affiftance, but 
fhe had no fooner touched this fatal 
arrow;than fhe found herfelf alfo 
wounded, andthe mutual attemp‘s 
they made to extract it, only ferved 
to plunge it the deeper. ‘Themira, 
feized with a langour fhe had never 
felt before this moment,with down- 
cafteyes fetched adeepfigh. The 
unknown youth, who was not better 
acquainted with the nature of the 
dileafe, gazed on her witha melt- 
ting tendernefs, but without daring 
to break filence.. After they had 
continued for iome few moments in 
a kind of intoxication, ‘Themira, 
who now felt her heart fluitering 
for the firft time, imothered the 
fizhs which flowed involuntarily, 
é fuddenly cailed upon her Queen. 
Ak! my dear Innocence,cries fhe, 
where fhall ] find you! Why have 
you forfaken me, or rather by what 
exchantment could 1 be induced to 


Innocence at Cythera. 





An Allegory. 


part from you? On __ pronouncing 
thefe words, fhe let fall a torrent of 
tears. Lifidor (for this was the 
name of the young man whom fhe 
endeavoured to affilt) threw him- 
felt at her feet, wiping away her 
tears, and conjuring her tote!i him 
by what means he might be reftored 
to his tranquility. Pehes has ene 
tircly forfaken me, returned The- 
mira; I have loft my companion, my 
dear, my lovely Innocence ; and, 
without her, itis impoflible for me 
to be happy. -Ab! fair Themira, 
replied Lifidor, 1 fhould be happy 
could you but partake of the plea- 
jure which I taftein your company; 
[have icit every thing in coming 
upon this ifland, but one fingle look 
from you would abundantly recom- 
penfe my loffes.’ I know, nor with, 
no other happinefs than that of a- 
doring you, and being fatisfied that 
you partake of the fame flame. Fore 
get that companion, the remem- 
brance of whom embitters, and 
¢ven poafons our happinefs: I have 
reac in your eyes your tenderne(s 
for me, give yourfelf entirely up to 
it,and,as we are alone in this grove, 
Jet us forget the reit of mankind. 
What do you propofe ? fays Themi- 
ra to him, I cannot indeed diffeme 
ble; I find that I love you even bet- 
ter than my myfelf ; but love fhail 
never ihake the allegiance l owe my 
Sovereign ; our happinefs cannot 
be complete, if I abandon her ; let 
me find her out, and leave to the 
Gods- the care of our meeting 
again. You will leave me then, 
Themira! fays Lifidor tenderly ; 
you are determined to be my exe- 
cutioner? Why muft we feparate ? 
Cannot we both endeavour to find 
this dear companion ? Ah Lifidor, 
replied Themira, I am perfuaded 
that we fhall not find her, while 
we aretogether. On uttering thefe 
words, fhe flew from him, and with 
the utmoft anxiety fought for Inno- 
cence, who, from the moment fhe 
had loft fight of ‘Themira, had 
made the fame fruitlefs enqui- 
ries, 

Love felt a malignant pleafure at 
the difquietudes of Innocence, but 
at the fame time was very defirous of 
areconciliation. He accolts his ad- 
verfary, 








verfary, and pretended he was ig- 
norant of her arrival; What, fays 
he to her, could have induced you 
to return to this ifland? You have 
been abfent fo long that I hardly 
knew you. Can you, inconftant as 
you are, returned [nnocence, com- 
plain ? Since the fatal moment that 
you made artifice, coquetry, aod 
pleafure my rivals, could I think 
ever to appear againin your domi- 
nions? Call to mind the happy 
days, when we reigned together 
over the hearts of mortals, andown 
that you loft your glory, the very 
moment you abandoned me. [will 
not endeavour 10 jultify myfelf, fays 
Love to her: But is the evil im- 
pollible to be redrefled ? And can 
we not, by means of a fincere re- 
conciliation, repair ail the misfor- 
tunes which have happened to man- 
kind from our feparation? If you 
will only confent to forgive me, the 
mott folemn oaths fhallafcertain my 
conftancy. Can the oathsof Love, 
anfwered Innocence, be of any fer- 
vice? Andcan youthinka fimple 
excufe fufficient to attone for all the 
calamities you have brought upon 
me? How many hearts, whom I 
ruled abfolutely, have you robbed 
meof? Even my dear votary has 
been decoyed from me by your arti- 
fices. Softly, Madam, faid Love, 
interrupting her, this is oneof your 
ufual pieces of injuilice ; you are too 
much prejudiced. How often have 
vanity, intereit, and: jealoufy bor- 
rowed my name, in order to rob 
you of your votaries? Do you really 
believe, that Love forms the great- 
eft part of tne connexioas of which 
you complain? I was willing to 
avoid an eclairciff-ment, and Ievea 
went fo far asto own myfleif guilty, 
in order the fooner to obtain your 
foreivenefs ; bur I fee it is abfolute- 
ly neceffary to clear myfelfin form. 
You believed young Chlue was your 
own, and thundered againft me, 
when fhe hearkened toa lover. It 
was Platus you ought to have blam- 
ed for it; | had no hand in the ep 
fhe took with the Comimifioner ; 
his gold gave the wound which you 
afcribe to my arrows. Young Lifa, 
who fince her quitting you has chan- 
ged her lovers four times, never 


Tunocence at Cythera, 
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knew any think of me; the fole de- 
fire of furpaffing Clemine, whom 
fhe thinks lefs beautiful than her- 
felf, hath determined her to aban- 
don you, in order to have the pleas 
fure of feeing herfelf attended by a 
numerous levee. [I could add a 
thoufand other examples of your 


injuftice.with regard to me ; but all J 
requeft 1s a reconciliation. What 


therefore muft be the conditions of 
the pardon I defire? You perhaps, 
fays Innocence to him, want to im- 
pofe upon my good-nature; but, 
however, ] will once morerun the 
rifk of your levity; reftore my glory; 
and let fuch, as fhall by loving have 
abandoned their allegiance, ‘be exe 
poled to the conftant contempt of 
thofe lovers they’ have preferred to 
me: upon thefe terms, I will con- 
feat to forget all that is paft. And 
I, for my part, fays Love, affure 
you, for the future, that all unions, 
not founded upon innocence, fhall 
be of fhort duration ; fo that the 
true character of every lady shall be 
confpicusus by the conftancy of her 
lover. We will begin with Themi- 
ra; fhe was indeed in clofe conver- 
fation with alover, and put to tKe 
fevereit trial ; but you will be abune 
dantly convinced, that Themira is 
ftill worthy of you. 
Immediately Love affembled the 
numberle{fs beauties with which 
his ifland abounded; he diffufed 
over their faces thofe. bewitching 
charms, that are. more potent 
than beauty itfelf: he ordered the 
Zephrys to condué into the midi of 
this allembly the charming Themi- 
ra, with Lofidor, her lover. Themie 
ra immediately difcovered the youth 
fhe had abondoned with fo much 
pain ; but, entirely taken up with 
her darling [nnocence, fhe flies to. 
wards her, and would . willingly 
have thrown herfelf into her arms. 
Stop, fays Innocence to her, the 
conitancy of Lifidor will foon dif- 
coverer, whether you are iill wor- 
thy of my favours. Themira,trem- 
bling at this check, waited for her 
fentence; and, though firmly pere 
fuaded that fhe had nothing to fear, 
it was with difficulty the fupported 
her fpirits. Lifidor at fir appeared 
dazzled atthe fight of the beauties 
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264 
which were prefented to him,his eye 
greedily furveyed them all; bur, 
after a moment’s celiberation, he 
threw himfelf at Themira’s feet, 
{wearing to heran eternal conitan- 


From that day Love has never 
failed in his promifes. A gratified 
lover becomes a variable one; and 
thisGod only referves the {weets 
of conftancy, for fuch as never 
feparate innocence from love. 


4 Letter from a Genileman in Holland 
to bis Friend in England, giving an 
Account of an extraordinary Fly 
that lays its Eggs in the Roots of 
Tulips. 


[Continued from Page 247+] 


you have heard, faid my dogma- 

tical inftruétor, of the meta- 
morphofes of infeéts. The term'1s 
very pompous, but like other pom- 
pous words it means nothing; or 
what is much worfe, it conveys 
an error, You have been told 
that the caterpillar, after pafling 
its appointed period in that itate, 
changes to a butterfly; and thatthe 
cofli, thofe white worms picked out 
of rotten wood, after a due time, 
arein the fame manner transforms 
ed into beetles ; but the words mif- 
reprefent the procets.----Ir would be 
ftrange indeed if nature fhould cre- 
ate one animal, in order tO change 
it into another ; the expence to pros 
vidence could not be lefs than that 
of creating two ; nor is it explicavle 
im what manner this amazing ope- 
ration fhould be performed any more 
than to what parpofe it fhould be 
ordained. Has the infeét a power 
given to it of altering at pleafure its 
whole frame, and, from a reptile, 
making itfelf a winged creature? 
How is it to do this, by what means, 
by the affiftance of what organs ; or 
if that, as maft appear to any diftine 
guifhing judgment, be impoilible, 
where has the power been lodged ? 
Does any other creature aflift in 
bringing it about? No; Is the air 
impowered to do it? Idle and ree 
diculous is the fuppofition. 
Truth often is not obvious ; but it 
is not beyond the power of icrutiny. 
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The eyes are not at oné moment 
able to comprehend what is the 
work of many days; nor to fee at 
one view the appearances which are 
brought about flowly : but affiduity 
and patience will lead to the clear. 
ing up of the one, and we are not 
without affiftances from art that will 
explain the other. ‘There is no 
change, no metamorphofis of the 
animal in any part of this amazing 
operation. The whole is no more 
than a gradual and flow difclofure 
of parts of infinite delicacy and 
finenefs, ‘The caterpillar is not 
transformed into the butterfly, the 
coffus into the bettle, nor this worm 
into the bee-fly, which you will fee 
produced from it. The feveral ani- 
mals which are often to appear, ex- 
iff under the firft forms ; the butter- 
fly is alive in the caterpillar, the 
beetle in the coffus, the bee-fly in 
the worm, and all that is to be one 
in either is the unfolding of the in- 
nér parts, and throwing off the 
outer incumbrance neceflary for the 
defence of thofe while tender, but 
to be laid by when they are in 
a capacity to bear the air, and 
to exert their fun&ions.— 
Who is able'to trace; even among 
the larger animals, the firft radi- 
ments of the chicken from the fpeck 
of life in the egg ? Imagination has 
had more fhare than fight in the dif- 
covery of thofe who have pretended 
to it. The affiltance of powerful 
glafles might alfo lead us to the fta- 
mina of thefe leffer animals in their 
egg ; and if imagination would lend 
her equal aid, we might puriue, or 
imagine we purfued them through 
the fame round of being inthe feve- 
ral ftates; but reafon will do more. 
The whole is this: It is univerfal 
to the infects of the winged kind 
that they.are not produced in their 

perfect itate from the eggs of their 

parents. It is umniverial among 

the infeéts that have not wings, 
that they are. produced "penteek 

The fpider is a 

fe. is a loufe;. and 





from the egg. 
{pider, the ide 


whatever lying experimenters:may 
have afferted about hairy. worms in 
the procefs, the flea is hatched .a 
flea; on the contrary, the butter-fly 
is hatched a caterpillar, a —_—. 
€ 
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ed.creature, with many fiefhy legs ; their acquiring that proportion ; but 
the beetle is hatched a coflus, a they are not requifite tothe harden- 
maggot with fix long and hard ing of them. A ftate of abfolute 
legs; the fly a worm, with fpinules tranquility then is negeffary, in 
in the place, or elfe with nothing which there is no occafion for food. 
in the place, of legs. The eggs This ftate is given in the nymph or 
contains the rudimentsofevery part chryfalisform. You fee, in this dry 
of the future fly, perfectly the fame fhell, a body immoveable by any 
in form asin the parent. Thedif- impulfe of its own; incapable of 
ferences, that as in the others the feeding; for the very organs by 
comparatively coarfer and harder which that ougnt to be. performed 
parts are naked under the coveringe are obliterated. Here then is the 
fhell, in thefe the more tender and fituation under which the mature 
delicate parts, the wings, the reti- wings and eyes, and every other 
culated eyes, andthe autenne (for part, may at their own time acquire 
none of thefe appear in’ the reptile that bardnefs which is neceflary to 
flate) arecovered within the egg by their ftanding the impullfes of the 
a fkin, which kin has amouthcom- air, and ander which the procefs is 
municating with the ftomach of the hid from all eyes, The creature, 
included infeét,; and has legs, fhaplefs as it appears inthat fluid 
though not the fame with thofe of which you have {een in the fhel] I 
the included form, yet fo far com- have opened before you, lives; it 
municating with them, as to have breathes by the organs I have point- 
fibres of their mufcles continued to ed out to you; and as it acquires 
them, and ferving to carry thecrea- more folidity of parts, acquires a 
ture to that food whichis neceflary ftronger and more vigorous life and 
for the fupport of what is kept force. It begins to move and turn 
within. In thie fate is the future the cafe about after a certain time, 
fiy hatched fromthe egg laid by its and at length its efforts burfls the 
parent. All the parts of an animal fhell, and it efcapes. Nature pro- 
like that’ parent exift in the young vident of this, as well as every other 
foetus ; but, too delicate for expo- circumitance in the economy, has 
fure, they are inclofed in a kind of not oaly given the principle of life, 
rind, under which they fhew no- and provided for it increafe and 
thing of their own form. The crea- growing ftrength; but has formed 
ature within increafes in bulk, and the fhell for refifting its impulfes 
the outer cafe increafes with it; juft fo long as ey are thofe of a 
the parts enlarge, but they do not creature not yet able to bear the air; 
harden. If the caterpillar be cut butas foon asever they are fo yio- 
open when full grown, a curious lent as to befpeak that period ap- 
eye, well affifted by glaffes, will dif- proached, the fhell, formed of what 
cover all the parts 4 the future pro- was once the fkin of the worm, is no 
duétion, into which ignorance and longer able to refift them, but 
error fuppofe it is transformed. breaks, and lets out the prifoner, 
When the parts are thus arrived at nolonger under a neceflity of being 
their due fize and proportion, all kept fuch.———He then took up one 
that remains is their acquiring a of the whole fhells, and turning it 
proper hardnefs. This cannot be round, made me obferve a kind of 
done while the creature is in mo- covering, as it feemed, of fome aper« 
tion ; they muft be broken in the ture, different from, though conti« 
feveral convolutions of the ftrait nuous with the reft; and after he 
cafe in which they are included, or had traced out its courfe and figure, 
they muft, by their rigidity and he proceeded: Nature has not only 
firmnefs render that motion impofit- contrived for the buriting of the 
ble. A ftate of reft, therefore is fhellat its appointed time; bat fhe 
neceflary for the parts to acquire has contrived that this fhall be done 
, their hardnefs, after they have at- inan appropriated manner. There 
tained their fuil proportion. Food isa part of the fhell left weaker than 
and nourifhment were neceflary to the reft, & again _ part are the 
| 2 
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very ftrongeft efforts of the creature 
pleced. A ftrength and hardnefs 
were required to defend the cover- 
ing fhell from the erofions of infects 
which were too great for the ftrength 
of the inclofed animal to overcome. 
Nature has given the defence, and 
fhe has obviated the ill confequen- 
ces. The power thecreature 1s to 
have of burfting its prifon-houfe, is 
by means of breathing. The or- 
gans of this refpiration I have fhown 
you; thefe two horns onthe fhell 
communicate with the cavity of the 
breaft; they admit air in what 
quantities the Creature has power to 
draw itin, or to receiveit. The 
confequence of alarger quantity’ of 
air being taken ing mutt be a fwel- 
ling of the thorax; this {welling 
within the bounds of the clofe cafe, 
too powerful for the ftrength of 
that enclofure, is the means nature 
has given for the breaking it; and 
juft over the back of the thorax, the 
part which is to be diftended, is 
placed this lid, this covering of an 
opening. Its joinings to the reft 
of the fhell form the weakeft part 
of the whole tabricature; and as 
the greateft force isemployed againft 
them, the creattire is no fooner ina 
condition to appear in the open air, 
but that force is too much for the 
refiftance, and the cover ts lifted up 
and thrown off; and there is an 
Opening, Out at which the new born 
infect comes. It ftands onthe ree 
mains of the fheill till the fun and 
air have expanded and dried its 
wings, and then it leaves them for 
ever, and flies in fearch of its mate, 
to lay the foundation of a new prc- 


geny. 

This, faid my friend, isthe real 
explanation of that imagined mira- 
cle, which has been fo pompoufly 
obftruded on the world under the 
name of the metamorphofis of in- 
feéts ; but you will fee it plainer by 
much than I have defcribedit. The 
creature, continued he, towhich that 
rafcal Dutchman has owed the de- 
ftrution of his tulips, and to which 
you have owed this difquifition, is 
at her work for many months toge- 
ther, and in confequence, as in the 
warmer climates, we fee at the fame 


time, and on the fame tree, buds, 
bloffoms and fruits, in all ftages of | 
growth from the firit knitting to the 
full maturity ; fo, in thefe fhells, 
if we examine them as we ought, I 
fhall be able to trace to you the 


' progrefs of the creature from its firft 


entrance into this ftate of reft, in’ 
which it is, as you have feen in that 
already opened, a fhapelefs mafs of 
fluid, to the ripenefs of the firm fly, 
ready to claim the wide air for its 
region. 

[To be comluded in our next.} 


A View of Poriticat Lerrers, 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


GEORGE DOWNRIGHT, in the 

Weitminfter Journal, fays, 
** [ read your laft paper with a 
great deal of pleafure ; the fabje& 
was of univerfal importance, ‘and 
fuch as came home to the bofom of 
every intelligent Englifhman ; but 
however proper the generous advice. - 
which you gave to the Britifh Elec- 
tors may be in itfelf, I am neverthe- 
lefs fearful it will produce no faluta- 
ry effeé&ts s; not becaufe I fuppofe 
the Eleétors to be in general venal, 
but becaufe I fuppofe them in gene- 
ral to be neceflitous: the indepen- 
dant Free-men ot Great Britain; 
Mr. Touchit, are but very few upon 
comparifon with thofe who have 
confequences to mind ; and who 
know that the difpofal of their 
votes muft materiaHy effect the 
bread of their famlies. Of courfe 
therefore while the majority of the- 
Electors are under a neceflity of 
preferring amaintenance to the prof- 
perity of their country, fo long we 
muft expeé to fee the ' beft 
bidder run away with their ‘fuffra- 
ges ; and fo long may we lament 
the melancholy fitaation of the 
kingdom, but never can think of 
removing it. 

The lower orders of the people 
may form affociations if they will ; 
bat ftill the affociation of the great 
and the opulent matt always pfe- 
ponderate in every community ; 
the pinching hand of indigeoce, or 
the ineffectual efforts of gy * La 
oon 




















Soon featters the numbers who com- 
pore the firft; whereas the latter, 
y profleffing an irrefiftible ftrength 
in their opulence, grow formidable 
from see and become more 
firmly eftablifhed in fecurity the 
more ye find enemies to combat 
with. This has been the cafe in 
every part of the world, but in 
England more. particularly, where 
the higher orders of mankind have 
been moft frequently attached by 
their inferiors. The oppreffions of 
the great have, for many ages,been 
the fubje& of general exclamation 
in this ifland ; and the people have 
been repeatedly exhorted to ftem 
the torrent of tyranny ; they have 
attempted the arduous task, but 
they have attempted it without fuc- 
cefs, and have fcarcely obtained, 
notwithftanding their moft vehement 
flruggles, even the pitiful privilege 
of chofing the demagogues by 
whom they are to be enilaved. 

‘The principal part by much of all 
the Corporations in the kingdom, is 
Todged in the hands of landed Gen- 
tlemen,who have a fort of heredita- 
ry propertyin our lives and liber- 
ties; let who will be in poffeffion 
of thefe Eftates,power will conftant- 
ly follow wealth ; and the Eleétors, 
like the wood,and the underwood;s, 
the outhoufes and the backfides, 
muft inevitably gowith the opulent 
Owner; this confideration is un- 
doubtedly a melancholy one, but 
itis atrueone, and the nature of 
things muft be abfolutely inverted 
before we can expect the minueft 
alteration. 

If itis then enquired what has 
hitherto preferved us when we lye 
{o immediately at the mercy of the 
great; lanfwer their own diffenti- 
ons ; by continually quarrelling 
among themfelves they have raifed 
us up into fomelittle'degree of con- 
fequence, and were their powers has 
been nearly equal, they have appli- 
ed to us to tarn the icale, fo that 
we havefeldom been plundered by 
more than one fide of a queftion at 
atime ; what has hither preferved 
us will always continue to preferve 
us,and we are much more fecure in 
the ambition of the greats than we 
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can poflibly be in their integri- 
ty. 

Cato, in the Gazetteer, fays, 
‘* The great, we may prefume, are 
attentive to greatthings ; the gene- 
rality are attentive to the conduct 
of the great; but, whatever is the 
caufe, little tranfpires that excites 
aconfolatory hope in the people 
that the times will mend. 

Whether the vernment can 
find out a remedy for the evils mid- 
dling and poor people labour under, 
is hard to afcertain ; but furely 
they cannot fail to move a ferious 
attention. 

Indeed, the public grievances 
have been under confideration ; but 
what is. done ? What one article in 
life is cheaper than it was, through 
the interpofition of authority ? 

The fupply of our markets feems 
to demonitrate that there is not an 
actual fcarcity. All may purchafe 
whatthey want if they have money 
to go to market ; but few can go to 
market at the prefent price of nee 
ceffaries. 

In fome countries, the markets 
are under the direction of the ftate; 
in moft fubjeé& to the check of in- 
{peétors : Why our markets are left 
entirely to the confciences of the 
interrefted, is hard to determine. 

It has been fupgefted, that the ine 
clofing scaiimens bel reatly leflen- 
ed the breed of cattle: If this is 
true, how is it poflible that any 
more inclofures fhould ever be per- 
mitted ? Some fay, throwing little 
farms into fingle tenants, is another 
great caufe of the evils complained 
of. How eafy would it be to fix all 
farmers to a bounded rent? 

This moving fubjeét has been 
greatly enlarged upon by very able 
pens ;it is the conitant cry in every 
corner of the city were the Poor 
refide ; itis full of foreboding ca- 
lamities to every throughtfal mind 
Why then is no ferious attempt 
winds to fix upon a remedy? Are 
we infatuated ? Can the rich live if 
the poor are ftarved ? It has been 
heard in our ftreets, “* O that the 
** sovernment would order gibbets 
‘* attheend of ftreets to hang as 
** out of the way rather than iufter 
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ver ftrongeft efforts of the creature 
sleced. A ftrength and hardnefs 
were required to defend the cover- 
ing fhell from the erofions of infects 
which were too great for the ftrength 
of the inclofed animal to overcome. 
Nature has given the defence, and 
fhe has obviated the ill confequen- 
ces. The power thecreature 1s to 
have of burfting its prifon-houle, is 
by means of breathing. The or- 
gans of this refpiration I have fhown 
you; thefe two horns onthe fhell 
communicate with the cavity of the 
breaft; they admit air in what 
quantities the Creature has power to 
draw itin, or toreceiveit. The 
confequence of alarger quantity’ of 
air being taken ing mutt be a fwel- 
ling of the thorax; this {welling 
within the bounds of the clofe cafe, 
too powerful for the ftrength of 
that enclofure, is the means nature 
has given for the breaking it; and 
juft over the back of the thorax, the 
part which is to be diftended, is 
placed this lid, this covering of an 
Opening. Its joinings to the reft 
of the fhell form the weakeft part 
of the whole ftabricature; and as 
the greateft force is employed againft 
them, the creatiire is no fooner ina 
condition to appear in the open air, 
but that force is too much for the 
refiftance, and the cover is lifted up 
and thrown off; and there is an 
Opening, Out at which the new born 
infect comes. It ftands onthe ree 
mains of the fheil till the fun and 
air have expanded and dried its 
wings, and then it leaves them for 
ever, and flies in fearch of its mate, 
to lay the foundation of a new prc- 
geny. 

This, faid my friend, isthe real 
explanation of that imagined mira- 
cle, which has been fo pompoufly 
obftruded on the world under the 
name of the metamorphofis of in- 
feéts ; but you will fee it plainer by 
much than I have defcribedit. The 
creature, continued he, towhich that 
rafcal Dutchman has owed the de- 
ftruction of his tulips, and to which 
you have owed this difquifition, is 
at her work for many months toge- 
ther, and in confequence, as in the 
warmer climates, we fee at the fame 





time, and on the fame tree, buds, 
bloffoms and fruits, in all ftages of 
growth from the firit knitting to the 
full maturity ; fo, in thefe fhells, 
if we examine them as we ought, I 
fhall be able to trace to you the 
progrefs of the creature from its firft 
entrance into this ftate of reft, in 
which it is, as you have feen in that 
already opened, a fhapelefs mafs of 
fluid, to the ripenefs of the firm fly, 
ready to claim the wide air for its 
region. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


A View of Poriticat Lerrers, 
which have appeared in the Public 
Papers. 


GPORGE DOWNRIGHT, in the 

Weltminfter Journal, fays, 
** I read your lait paper with a 
great deal of pleafure ; the fubjeé& 
was of univerfal importance, ‘and 
fuch as came home to the bofom of 
every intelligent Englifhman ; but 
however proper the generous advice. . 
which you gave to the Britifth Elec 
tors may be in itfelf, I am neverthe- 
lefs fearful it will produce no falutae 
ry effe&ts 5 not becaufe I fuppofe 
the Eleétors to be in general venal, 
but becaufe I fuppofe them in gene- 
ral to be neceflitous: the indepen- 
dant Free-men ot Great Britain, 
Mr. Touchit, are but very few upon 
comparifon with thofe who have 
confequences to mind ; and who 
know that the difpofal of their 
votes muft materiaHy effect the 
bread of their famlies. Of courfe 
therefore while the majority of the- 
Electors are under a neceflity of 
preferring amaintenance to the prof- 
perity of their country, fo long we 
muft expeé to fee the ' beft 
bidder run away with their ‘fuffra- 
ges ; and fo long may we lament 
the melancholy fitaation of the 
kingdom, but never can think of 
removing it. 

The lower orders of the people 
may form affociations if they will ; 
bat ftill the affociation of the great 
and the opulent maft always pfe- 
ponderate in every community ; 
the pinching hand ot indigeace, or 
the ineffectual efforts of ae 
00a 

















Soon featters the numbers who com- 
fe the firft ; whereas the latter, 

y profleffing an irrefiftible ftrength 

in their opulence, grow formidable 
from sk ee tet and become more 
firmly eftablifhed in fecurity the 
more they find enemies to combat 
with. This has been the cafe in 
every part of the world, fbut in 
England more. particularly, where 
the higher orders of mankind have 
been moft frequently attached by 
their inferiors. The oppreffions of 
the great have, for many ages,been 
the fubje&t of general exclamation 
in this ifland ; and the people have 
been repeatedly exhorted to ftem 
the torrent of tyranny ; they have 
attempted the arduous task, but 
they have attempted it without fuc- 
cefs, and have fcarcely obtained, 
notwithftanding their moft vehement 
flruggles, even the pitiful privilege 
of chofing the demagogues by 
whom they are to be enilaved. 

‘The principal part by much of all 
the Corporations in the kingdom, is 
Todged in the hands of landed Gen- 
tlemen,who have a fort of heredita- 
ry property in our lives and liber- 
ties; let who will be in poffeffion 
of thefe Eftates, power will conftant- 
ly follow wealth ; and the Eleétors, 
like the wood,and the underwood;s, 
the outhoufes and the backfides, 
muft inevitably gowith the opulent 
Owner; this confideration is un- 
doubtedly a melancholy one, but 
itis atrueone, and the nature of 
things muft be abfolutely inverted 
before we can expect the minueft 
alteration. 

If itis then enquired what has 
hitherto preferved us when we lye 
fo immediately at the mercy of the 
great; Lanfwer their own diffenti- 
ons ; by continually quarrelling 
among themfelves they have raifed 
us up into fomelittle’degree of con- 
fequence, and were their powers has 
been nearly equal, they have appli- 
ed to usto tarn the fcale, fo that 
we havefeldom been plundered by 
more than one fide of a queftion at 
atime ; what has hither preferved 
us will always continue to preferve 
us,and we are much more fecure in 
the ambition of the greats than we 
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can poffibly be in their integri- 
ty. 

Cato, in the Gazetteer, fays, 
‘* The great, we may prefume, are 
attentive to greatthings ; the gene- 
rality are attentive to the conduct 
of the great; but, whatever is the 
caufe, little tranfpires that excites 
aconfolatory hope in the people 
that the times will mend. 

Whether the government can 
find out a remedy for the evils mid- 
dling and poor people labour under, 
is hard to afcertain; but furely 
they cannot fail to move a ferious 
attention. 

Indeed, the public grievances 
have been under confideration ; but 
what is.done ? What one article in 
life is cheaper than it was, through 
the interpofition of authority ? 

The fupply of our markets feems 
to demonitrate that there is not an 
actual {carcity. All may purchafe 
whatthey want if they have money 
to go to market ; but few can goto 


market at the prefent price of nee ,. 


ceffaries. 

In fome countries, the markets 
are under the direétion of the ftate; 
in moft fubje&t to the check of in- 
{peétors : Why our markets are left 
entirely to the confciences of the 
interrefted, is hard to determine. 

It has been fuggefted, that the ine 
clofing aiginaaee te reatly leflen- 
ed the breed of cattle: If this is 
true, how is it poflible that any 
more inclofures fhould ever be per- 
mitted ? Some fay, throwing little 
farms into fingle tenants, is another 
great caufe of the evils complained 
of. How eafy would it be to fix all 
farmers to a bounded rent? 

This moving fubjeét has beer 
greatly enlarged upon by very able 
pens ;it is the conitant cry 1n every 
corner of the city were the Poor 
refide ; itis full of foreboding ca- 
lamities to every throughtfal mind 
Why then is no ferious attempt 
made to fix upon a remedy? Are 
we infatuated ? Can the rich live if 
the poor are ftarved ? It has been 
heard in our ftreets, “* O that the 
‘* sovernment would order gibbets 
‘* atthe end of ftreets to hang us 
** out of the way rather than iuffer 

us 
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‘* ys thus to ftarve by inches.” die,or befick. Were he afterwards 
This is a bitter cry, and fhews that to be tranfported to certain aflem~ 
the poor feel their fufferings, and blies near Weftminfter, hearing the 
dread their continuance more than patriotic profeflions of thofe great 
death. men in power, and thofe great men 
I would prefs a Noble L to out of power, he would cry, like 
give fome certain intimation thathe Murphy’s upholiterer, Hew are they 
is attentive to the welfare of the ruined? and would imagine that 
{uffering people. Whatever he is Afire had left the fkies, to take up 
aiming at, if he has not.this in her refidence in Palace-yard. _ 
view, he‘is not the man he was. It is certain, however, notwith- 
2 His enemies have reproached him; ftanding the medicines of Hill & his 
|| _ his-friends will lament if they are aflociates,that the bills of mortality 
vs _—s not: fhortly convinced of his integ- do not decreafe ; and that, in {pite 
bh; ssity. of even the Earl of Chatham, or 
i A Writer, in the St. James’s the honourable Mr. George Gren- 
_ Chronicle, fays,* The body politick ville, that it is agreed on all hands, 
ri} _—sihas often been compared to the thatthe nation is in a very bad Way. 
Th body natural. Both, indeed, are If, indeed,you fend a bow-=d’ye to. any 
"| + compofed of feveral members ; of the declared friends of the admi- 
™ _—iboth are fubje& to various difor- niftration, they tell you that the 
a ') — ders, and both occafionally tall into moft /alutary Meafures are perfued, 
1) _i the hands of empirics and mounte- and that Old England, like a lady 
ee | banks, who pretend to undertake lying-in, is aswell as can be expeed. 
‘(a their feveral cures. But if you make enquiries after the 
As to the ftate, every new minif- national welfare of any of the op- 
ter hasa new noftrom, and apon pofite party, they reprefent Britan- 
being firft called in, declares, like all nia asat her laft Gafp, and that noe 
other Quacks,-that madam Eng- ting but a Confultation, compofed 
land is o/d, and in very great Dan- of. their friends, can afford the 
ger, and that nothing but his fpeci- moft diftant hopes of her reco- 
fick can reftore the fhattered Con- very. 
ftitution of his patient. According- | Upon thefe confiderations, I have 
ly each of them puts the old lady long accuftlomed myfelf to confider 
under a new Regimen, to which fhe the State-Quack’s and Common 
is obliged to fubmit. The cure, Empiricks inthe fame light. Wal- 
however, becomes more and more = and Mifaubin, Pelham and 
hopelefs ; the phyfician gives ber Ward, Pitt and Rock, are, in my 
over; and, to the furprize ofall the eye, characters equally refpectable. 
world, the patient recovers. Each boaft their’ panacwas and 
it Ttis a moft certain, aswell asme- reftoratives, and each with the 
PEt? Jancholy truth, that the Remedy is fame juftice and fuccefs. I could 
i often worfe than the Difeafe. The with, therefore, as ewery political 
pet doctor not only exhaufts the purfe mountebank is attached to fomepart- 
Pate of the patient by moft exorbitant ticular mode of prefcription, fome 
1 fees, but drains the very vital darling remedy for every publick 
| fi fources. In one circumitance all evil, which he earnefily and difn- 
ae the prattitioners apree: They all terefedly secommends to his coun- 
Baile wake pompous protefhons; all pro- trymen, that they would (like their 
AV cure the King’s Patent; and all Brother- Quakes) advertife their 
leave the obje&t of their attention medicines, and fet forth their own 
worfe than they found it. Were fkill, and the virtues of their fe- 
@n antient citizen of Rome, or veral {pecifics, in journals & hand- 
Athens, to revive, and vifit Britain, bills. We might then be told in 
he would think, on reading the plain terms, by fome minifterial 
firft acd lat pages of a news paper, Jack-Pudding, thatafecona fighted 
where Hill and Redmond, Rock doétor, with a cure for the king’s 
and Walker, ‘ainounce theirmedi- evil, was juft arrived from Scotland ; 
cal talents anid difcoveries, thatit or a High German, with Baume de 
was impofible for an Englifhman to Vie, 































































































































Vie, from Bath. Scots Pills, might 
be advertifed by the the Earl of 
Bate; American Pine-Buds, by the 
Earl. of Chatham ; Bofem, or Ori- 
ental Balfam, by Lord Clive : Corn 
Salve, by Lord Mansfeld ; Jefuits 
Drops, by the Hon. C. Townthend; 
Panacza, by the Marquis of Reck- 
ingham, &c. &c. dc. dec. &ec. 


7 be Hie ve Sir Tuomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 


(Continued from P age 251.) 


A*® Mr. More’s difpofi:ion was gay 
and lively, it appears alfo that 
he was naturally amorous ; and he, 
therefore, found it fomewhat difh- 
cult to preferve his chaftity, not- 
withftanding the aufterities which 
he prattifed. For this reafon, in 

urfuance of the advice of Dean 

olet, he refolved to marry. And 
having cultivated fome acquaintance 
with Mr. Colt, of New-Hall in Ef 
fex, that gentleman, who delighted 
much in his company, having made 
him an invitation, he went down to 
pay him a vifit. His friend had 
three daughters, who were all ac- 
complifhed and agreeable young 
Ladies; and giving him his choice 
of thefe for a wife, the confequence 
of this vifit was, that Mr. More was 
married:to the eldeft; though, we 
are told, that his fancy led him to 
prefer the fecond ; but he was un- 
willing to give any chagrin or vexae 
tion to the eldeft, by the; reference 
of her younger fitter. 

In the mean time, he was ap- 
ponted by the city of London, 
Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, and 
was alfo made a Juftice of the 
Peace. And we are told, that he 
ufed to fit upon the bench at the 
defhons at Newgate in that ftation ; 
and .one of the moft antient of the 
Juftices there, making it a general 
cuftom to cenfure with much feve- 
rity the carelefinefs and negligence 
of thofe who had their purfes itole, 
and whocame there to profecute on 
that account, Mr. More took a 
facetious method of reproving his 
brother Juilice for his cenfuring 
humour. ‘He fent to one of’ the 
moit expert cut-purfes who was 
‘then in-prifon, and promifed to pro- 
cure his pardon, if he would the 
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next day cut the purfe of the old 
Joftice as he fat upon the bench, 
and by fome fign make him ac- 
quainted withit. The fellow very 
giadly undertook it ; and the next 
day, when he came upon his trial, 
he faid pe could pions ony if he 
might permitted to {peak pri- 
vately to this Juitice. This bein 
accordingly granted, the thief foun 
means to cut the old Magillrate’s 
purfe while he whifpered him in the 
ear. Mr. More perceiving the bu- 
finefs was done, took occafion to 
make a motion for the bench to dif- 
tribute fome alms to a perfon there 
prefent who was in extreme necef- 
fity, and beean himfelf to fet the 
example. When it came to the 
ald Juitice’s turn, he felt for his 
purfe, aad, to his great furprize, 
found it gone ; though he affirmed, 
that he had brought it with him 
when he came thither that morn- 
ing. ‘** Why, (faid Mr. More), 
** will you.charge any of us with 
‘* felony ?” But the old gen:lemana 
growing warm, Mr. More called to 
the cut purfe, and bid him deliver 
up again the purfe which he had 
taken ; but at the fame time adviled 
his brother Juftice, not to cenfure 
fo feverely hereafter the negligence 
of other men, who were robbed of 
their purfes, when he could not take 
care of his own, whilft be was ft- 
ting upon the bench, in a Court of 
Ju ice. 

Norwithftanding the uprightoefs 
and integrity with which Mr. More 
exercifed his profefion as a Law- 
yer, yet his praétice was fo exten- 
five, thatit brought bim in, together 
with his office in the city, upwards 
of four hundred pounds a_ year; 
which was at leaf equal tofix umes 
that fum at this day ; and which 
he gained, as he himielf often fad, 
‘¢ without any fcraple of confci- 
** ence.” And on account of his 
wifdom, learning, exteafive know- 
ledge, and dexteray, before he was 
engaged in the fervice of Henry 
Vill. he was twice appointed, by 
his Majefty’s confent, at the fuit of 
the Englith merchanis, as their 
agent in fome caufles of great con- 
feyuence between -them and the 
merchants of the Steel-yard ; and 


_abeut the year 1516, he went into 
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Flanders with Tonftal, Bifhop of 
Durham, when that Prelate and Dr. 
Knight were appointed Com- 
miffioners. for renewing the treaty 
of alliance between Henry VIII. 
and the Archduke cf Auftria. And 
being upon fome occafion at Bruges, 
a conceited fellow there fet up a 
challenge, that he would anfwer 
any queftion that could be propofed 
to him in any art or {cience what- 
foever. Upon which Mr. More 
caufed this queftion to be put up, 
** An averia Capta in withernamia 
** fint irreplegiabilia?” That is, 
Whether cattle taken in wither- 
nam (a writ to make riprifalson one 
who has wrongfully diitrained ano- 
ther man’s cattle, and drove them 
out of the country), be irreplevia- 
ble. It was declared, that there 
was one of the Englifh Ambaffa- 
dor’s retinue, who was ready to dif- 
pute with the challenger upon this 
fabje&t. But he being altogether 
ignorant even of the terms of the 
Englifh law, knew not what to an- 
{wer to it, and fo was made a laugh- 
ing-flock to the whole city. 
There is fomewhat remarkable in 
the manner in which he fpeaks of 
his own profeflion in his Uropra. 
Speaking of the inhabitants of that 
imaginary ifland, whom he repre- 
fents as a happy people, ** They 
have no Lawyers (fays he) among 
them ; for they confider them as a 
fort of people, whole profeffion it 
is to difguile matters, and to wreft 
the Jaws ; and therefore they think 
it is much better that every man 
fhould plead his own caufe, and 
‘truft it to the Judge ; asin other 
piaces the client trufts to a Coun- 
fellor. By this means they both 
cut off many delays, and find out 
truth more certainly. For after the 
parties have laid open the merits 
of the caufe, without thofe artifices 
which Lawyers are apt to fuggeft, 
the Judge examines the whole mat- 
ter, and fupports the fimplicity of 
fuch well-meaning perfons, whom 
otherwife crafty men would be 
fure to run down: and thus they 
avoid thofe evils, which appear very 
remarkably among all thote nations 
that jJabour under a vait load of 
laws.”” 
_Mr. More’s various avocations 
did not hinder him from exerciling 
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his talentsin polite literature. He 
found leifure, amidft the hurry of 
bufinefs, to write his Utopia, which 
gained him great reputation, and 
was tranflated into feveral foreign 
languages foon after its publication. 
He alfo cultivated an acquaintance, 
and maintained an almoft continual 
literary correfpondence with the 
moft diftinguifhed men of learn= 
ing in every part of Europe, and 
pergeneeny with Erafmus. When 

rafmus came to England, we are 
told, that it was contrived by the 
perfon who conducted him over, 
that the fir meeting between him 
and More fhould be, without either 
of them knowing it, or without any 
introduction to each other, at the 
Lord Mayor’s table, which in thofe 
days was open to men of letters of 
every nation. A difpute arifing at 
dinner, Erafmus, either with a view 
of difplaying his abilities, or for 
the fake of argumentation, endea- 
voured to defend the wrong fide of 
the queftion. But he was oppofed 
by More with fo much keennefs of 
wit, and ftrength of argument, that 
he {aid to his antagonift, in Latin, 
with fome vehemence, ‘* You are 
‘< either More, or Nobody.” To 
which Mr. More replied in the fame 
language, with great vivacity,‘* You 
** are either Erafmus, or the De- 
** vil ;”? for it is faid the arguments 
of Erafmus had a tincture of irre- 
ligion. Erafmus and More were 
very fond of each other’s company 
and correfpondence, and maintained 
a long and clofe friendfhip. When 
Erafmus left England, More, itis 
faid, lent him an horfe to caray him 
to the fea-fide ; but, when he came 
there, inftead of fending it back, 
Eraimus took it over to Hollend 
with him, and fent his friend More 
the following epigram in the room 
of it ; alluding, as it feems, to fome 
converfation which they had had 
together, concerning the doétrine of 
the real prefence in the facrament. 
‘¢ Quop MIHI DIXISTI 
*¢ De corPpoRE CHRISTI 

** CREDE QUOD EDAS, & EDIS 
‘¢ SIC TIBI RESCRIBO. : 
“ DE TUO PALFRIDO, 
‘© CREDE QUOD HABEAS, & 
HABES.”’ 


[To be continued.) SELECT 
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SeLect Pisces of Pogrry. 


Reason infruded by Instinct in Great ees y fpoke ; obfervant m:e 
. . oO " cy ; 
the saUVEMIIOR of Arts and the Cities were built, focieties were made : 
forms of SOCIETY. Here rofe one little ftate ; another near 
Grew by like means, and join’d, thro” 


EE Man from nature rifing flow to love or fear. 


arc | Did here the trees with ruddier bardens. 

Tocopy Inftin& then was Reafon’s part ; bend, 

Thus then to Man the voiceof Nature And there the ftreams in purer rills de- 
fpake, © : {cend ? 

Go, ~_ the creature’s thy inftruction What war could ravith, commerce could 
take : 


; beftow 

Learn from the birds what food the Andhe return'd a friend, who came a 
thickets yield ; foe. 

Learn from the beafts the phyfic of the Converfe and love mankind might ftrong- 
field; ly draw, 

Thy arts of building from the bee re- When Love was Liberty, and Nature 
ceive 5; Law. 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to Thus ftates were form’d : the name of 
weave '; king unknown, 

Learn of the little Nantilus to fail, Till common int’reft placed the fway in 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driv- ONE. 


ing gale, ’Twas Virtut Onxty (or in arts or 
Here too all forms of focial union find, arms, 
And hence let Reafon, late, inftru& man- Diffufing bieffings, or averting harms) 
Kind : The fame whch in a fire the fons obey’d, 
Here fubterranean works and cities fee; A Prince the Father of a people made, . 
There towns zrial on thie waving tree, 


Learn each fmall People’s genius, poli- ODE ro VOLTAIRE. 
cies 


The Ant’s republic, and the realm of By the King of Pruffia. 
Bees . , } 
How thofe in common all their wealth ELIEVE me, friend, were I Vol- 


beftow, taire, ’ 
And anarchy without confufion know ; Aad led like him a private life, 
And thefe for ever, tho’ a Monarch A competence alone my care, 


reign, Nought elfe would yield a e¢aufe for 
Thefe fep” tec ties man- ftrife, 

neh ast to eae Let giddy fortune {mile or frown for 
Mark what dl ferve each ret. 

deans 21 sy ge I’dfcorn her frowns and fmiles, as well 
Laws wile as Nature, and as fix’d as as he, 

fate, I know what troubles vex the great, 
In vain thy Reafon finer webs fhall draw, _ favefelt the duty moft fevere, 
Entangle juftice in her knit of Law, To toil amidft the farce of ftate, 


And right, too rigid, harden into wrong ; With flatterers buzzing inthe ¢ar 5 


Still for the ftrong too weal, the weak And triflerers plaguing, with the trifling , 


too ftron things, on , 
fway, | Vain- glory hence, my fcorn and bate, 
Thus let the wifer naake the reft obey ; I boaft nor King nor Poet's name, 
And for thofe arts mere inftin@ could For, when I yield my breath to fate, 
afford What boots to me a doubtful fame ? 
Be crown’d as Monarchs, or as Gods O©n¢ hour of folid blifs by far outweighs 
ader’d, ees An immortality of empty praife,, 
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Is then our envied lot fo bleft 
When every lively genuine joy, 
Sweet pleafure, cafe and etul reft, 
Forfake the great and their employ ? 
To freedom born, the foft eachanting 
train, 
Prefer their eal to pomp and carking 


pain 
So might I tive, though fortune fway 
The world, the fhovld not my de- 
light ; 
Or if the flrove to vex by day, 
I'd fleep the fweeter for’t at night, 
But ’tis our itate that quickens our de- 
fires, 
To live and a& as each his place re- 
quires, ' 
Voltaire, from noife and courts retir’d, 
At eafe may ftudy wifdom’s lore, 
And tread the paths, by trath in- 
fpir’d, 
Which Plato trod fo long before : 
But J, with thipwreck threaten’d, ceafe 
to fing, 
“To brave the ftorm, and live or die a 
King. 


Reason or Instinct operate for 
the good of ALL. 


HETHER with Reafon,, or with 
InftinG -bleft ; 
Know, all enjoy that pow ’r which fuits 
them bett ; 
To biifs alike by that direGtion tend, 
And find the means proportioned to ‘their 


end, 
‘Say, ots full Inftin& is. th’ unerring 
guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need 
befide ? 
Reafon however able, and at beft, 
Cares not for fervice, or but ferves when 


preft ; 
Stays tll we call, and then not often 


hear ; 

Bat honeft InftinG come a voluntcer, 

Sare never to o’er fhoot, but juft to 
hit 

While ftill too wide or fhort is human 
Wit ; 

Suse by quick Nature happinefs to 
gan, 

Which heavier Reafon labours at in 

’ wain, 
This too ferves always, Reafon never 


long ; 
One muft go right, the other may go 
wrong. 


QxVD 


of PoETrRy. 


See then the aéting and comparing 
pow'rs 


One in their naturé, which ‘are two: in 


OUR’S 5 
And — raife o’er Inftiné as you 


In this ‘tis God diregts, in that "tis 


Man, 

Who taught the nations of the field and 
wood, 

To fhun their poifon, and to chufe their 
food? 

Prefcient, the tides or tempefts to with- 
ftand, 

Build on the wave, or arch bencath the 
fand ? 

Who made the fpider paraHele 

Sure as Demoivre, without role- of 
line ? 

Who bid the Stork, Columbus-like ex, 
plore 


Heav’ns not his own, and worlds un- 
Known before ? 


Who calis the council, ftates the certain 


day 
Who Pen the phalanx, and who points 
the way? 
God in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper wn and fets its proper 
un $$ . 


But as he fram’d a WuoLe, the Wuore 
to blefs, 


On mutual wants built mutual happi- 
nefs, 


So from the firft, eternal order ran, 


And creature, link’d to creature, man to 
man. 


Origin of Superftition and Tyranny. 
kK” wit oblique broke reafon’s tea 


dy light, 
Man, like his Maker, faw that all was 


right ; 
To Virtue, in the paths of Pleafere 
t 
And own’d a Father when he own’d a 


od. 
Love all the faith, and all th” allegiance 


then, 
For Nature knew no right divine in 


Men, 
No ill could fear in God ; and under- 
ftood 


A fov’reign Being. but’ a fov’reign 
Good, 


True faith, true policy, wnited ran, 


That was but love of ‘God, and this of 


man, 


\ 


fr 








